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Notice 



This- report was prepared as an account of,>j»ork sponsored by the United 
States Government. Neither the United Sti tes nor the United States De- 
partment of Energy, nor any of their confr ctprs. subcontractors, or their 
employees, makes anyrwarranty. express o implied or assumes any legal 
liability px responsibility for the accuracy.^ completeness or usefulness of 
any information, apparatus, product or process disclosed, or represents ^ 
that its use would not infringe privately owned rights. . 
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INTRODUCTION 

The present-day emphasis on ecology has broughttts 
to the realization fhat tach plant and artimal species has 
v some role in man's jtotal environment No matter how in- * 
flgnificant, each species has at least-a potential effect on 
our existence. Snakes not only have an indirect ecological 
effect, but they rqay also have a most direct impact on 
man. The effect may be physiological as a result of poi-' 
sonous snakebite, or it may be psychoLogfcal a$ a conse- 
quence of the almost universal fear and misunderstanding' 
that people have of snakes. The severity of both the phys- 
iological and psychological potential can be diminished 
with some knowledgetof the ecology and behavior of the 
snakes found in one's own geographic region. Snakes are 
one of the most poorly understood of the major animal ^ 
groups.' % * % 

Although 38 species of snakes occur in South Caro- 
lina, the general ecology of even the most common is, for 
the most part, unknown. This lack ofc knowledge applies 
to the 6 poisonpus species as well as to the 32 harmless 



varieties. Furthermore, the consequftices 0f being injected 
by snake venom are generally unknown by Laymen and, 
unfortunately, are still poorly undeAtood by scientists and 
medical doctors. Therefore, w$ hale a dilemma. In our 
state, we have an important, frequejMy encountered as- 
sortment of animals, some of which may be highly dan- 
gerous. Yet we know far less than we shoujd about their 
ecology or their potentiaJ^oisonous effects. 

The purpose of this booklet isto point out what we 
know and what we do not know (but should know) about 
the snakes of South Carolina with emphasis on those found 
on the Savannah River Plant (SRP) (FIG 1). rfo&fully, 
sufficient information is given to alleviate unnecessary 
fears concerning the many species? of nonpoisorious snakes. 
This booklet should provide the reader with a familiarity, 
understanding, and even an appreciation of significant 
facets of South Carolina wildlife. A second intent is to 
point out the necessary steps for avoidance of poisonous 
snakebite and to indicate the current medical recommen- 
dations for emergency treatment should it ever be needed. 
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FIG 1 . location of the Savannah River Plant (SRP) within the state of South Carolina. With 
the exception of the extreme northwestern portion, South Carolina is divisible into two major 
physiographic regions which are geologically and herpetologically distinct. One ofthesA known 
as the Piedmont Plateau, includes roughty the northwestern half of the state. The southeastern 
* half of Sduth Carolina and all of the SRP fall within the A tlantic Coastsl Plain province! The 
transition zone between the two geologic provinces is known as the Fall Line. The Fait Line 
serves, as a fauna! boundary. between numerous species and subspecies of reptiles and amphibians. 
For this reasob/hany of the SRP snakes are represented by southern species and subspecies rather 
than the northern ones characteristically fbund in ih&piegmont and mountain regions. 
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CHECKLIST OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
REPTILES 

Snakes, lizards, turtles, and crocodilians are the 
major living representatives of the class Reptilia, and are 
distinct frbm the other vertebrates — fishes, amphibianss 
birds, and mafhmals. Table 1 shows all reptile species 
which are known to otfcur in South Carolina. Snakes con- ,. 
stitute more>than half of the reptite species in the state. 
Common names often vary locally; consequently, the use 
of scientific names provides a stability to the nomertclature 
•and also indicates, in some instances, the degree of related- 
ness. For examplp, the canebrake and timber rattlesnake 
are only regionaTvariants (or^subspecies) of the same 
species (Crotaiuihorridus) whereas the eastern diamond- 
back (Crotalus mamanteus) is an altogether different 
species. Further, th^pygmy rattlesnake belongs to a 
separate genus (Sistrurut) and therefore is less closely re- 4 y 
lated t<J other rattlesnake. (Crotalus) than the copperhead ' 
(Agkistrodon contortrix) and cottonmouth (Agkistrodon 
piscivorus} are to each other. * I 

Scientific namts occasionally change through ad- 
vancement iri^our understanding of evolutionary relation- 
ships and as a result of taxonomic interpretations. There- 
fore, as opinion enters into nomenclatural decisions, 
consistency of names can become a problem. To confuse 
the issue as little as possible, the common and scientific 
names (including subspecies designations) used in this 
presentation will be those used oy Conant. 1 This publica- 
tion is probably the most widely used and up-to-date 
publication on reptiles &nd amphibians of the eastern 
United States currently available. 



1. R. ConarK. A Field Gbide to Reptiles and.Amphibiarts of 
Eastern and Central North America. 2nd edition. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston, Massachusetts. ( WS): 

J . . r . 
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RECOGNITION OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
SNAKES 

Identification is a problem with any group of plants 
or animals. However, with snakes the consequences of 
j being wrong can sometimes be extremely serious. Of the 
six venomous species in South Carolina, five occur on the 
f SRP and most hav^ look-alikes among thfc harmless ranQ. 
Among the nonpoisonous forms, spmeare distinctive 
enough in color and pattern to make recognition easy. But , 
only through experience, not books, cin one learn to make 
spot identifications of .most species. 

In order to present a comprehensive picture of the 
snake species in South Carolina, a system of classification 
is necessary. This can be effectively accomplished by fol- 
lowing the accepted ^scientific scheme of family, genus, and 
* species, as presented in Table 1 . A particular snake can be 
, identified by means of the key in Table 2. Species present 
on the SRP are indicated byan asterisk.^ The* intent of 
pages 10-19 is to note the commonness or rarity, 
general habitat, and the geographic range of each species 
found in South Carolina. < 

Classifying a species in regard to its abundance or 
rarity is* an age-old problem that is never resolved with total 
satisfaction. For present purposes, each species will be 
designated on the basis of the scheme indicated berow. 
Subjectivity will creep into the category assignment of 
mapy o^" the species. Thus, a species derated as "uncommon" 
rri^y indeed seem to-warrant "abundant"*status to someone 
else merely because of a different exposure through personal 
field experiences. 

Trte following terminology will be used in assignment 
to abundance categories:* - ^ 

Abundant. Species is%se£n so frequently or can be 
found with such assurance that the absence of v specimens 
in appropnate seasons and locations would be cause for 
question. fc % 

Common. Species is no surprise .when encountered, 
but the absence of specimens in certain locations or for 
long periods of time is considered inconsequential. 

Uncomipon. Species is noteworthy When found and 
is usually, represented by single specimens. 

, Rare. Species is seen so seldom that questiprVfcan 
usually be raised as to whether sizable populations actually 
exist. 0 . « 

Locally. This term indicates that the species occurs 
in concentration pockets with gaps in betWeen; the abun- 
dance designation indicates the commonness within such 
pockets. 

* 

• i 
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TABLE I. Reptiles of South Carina. Specieyooncf^uhc 
Savannah River Plant ate indicated by an asterisk 

CLASS REPTILIA 



Order Crifcodilu Crocodilian* 
f amilx AHigatondac Alligator* 
* Alligator mi^sissippienns 

OrdefjTestudines Turtles 

Family Ojel\dndae 

*Chelydra serpentina serpentina 

Family Kinosternidae 

*Sternotherus odoratus 

*Kwosternon> subrubrum 
subrubrum N 

Family Emydidae 
*Clemmys guttata 
*Terropene Carolina cardlma 
Chrysemys pic to picta 
*Cfiry>emys sinpta scripta 
*Chfysemys concmna concmna 
*Chrysemys 'florjdana'floridana 

*Deir6chelys reticularj^T^ 
reticulars 
Mataclemys terrapin 
centrata 

Family Testudmidae 

Gopher us polyphemus 

Family Trtonychidae 

*Trionyx spmiferus asperus 
« 

Trionyx ferox 

Family Cheloniidae 0 
Che ton ia mydas my das * 
Eretmochelys tmbrfcata 
imbricata ' 
Caret ta caret ta caretta ' 
iepidocheiys ttempt 

Family Dermochelyidae ^ 

dermochelys tonacea " 
coriatea 



Order Squamata - Snakes and Lizards 
Suborder Lacertilia^ - Lizards 



American Alligator 



^Snapping Turtle 
Stinkpot 

Eastern Mud Turtle 



Spotted Turtle * 
Eastern B*x Turtle 
Eastern PairUed Turtle^ 
Ye How -jellied Turtle 
River Cooter 
FlondaCooter 
Chicken Turtle 

Carolina Diamond back 
Terrapin' 

Gopher Tortoise 

Gulf Coast Spiny 
Softshell * 
Florida Softshell 

Atlantic Green Turtle 
Atlantic HawJcsbill 

Atlantic Loggerhead , 
Atlantic Ridley" 

Atlamii Leatherback 



Familyf guanidae 

*Ano}is carolinensis * 
*Sceloporu$ undutbtus 
unduldius- 
Sceloporus undulatus 
hydcmthinus 
Phrynosoma cornutum* 

o 
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Green ^nole 
Southern Fence Lizard 

Northern Fence Lizard 

Texas Horned Lizard 



Family Teiidae 

*Citemidophoius se\lmeatus 
sex I meatus 

Family Scincidae , 

*Scincella laterale 

*Eumeces fasciatus 

* Eumec.es. laticeps * 

*Eumeces mexpectatus 

Family Anguidae 
*6phisaurus ventrahs 
*Ophisaurus attenuatus 
longicaudus 

Ophisaurus compressus t 

Suborder Serpentes - Snakes 

Family Colubr id ae r 

*Natnx eye lop ion 
flondana 

*Notnx taxispilafo 

*Natn x ery throgaster * 

erythrogoster 
*Ntttnx fasciata fasciata . 
*Natrrx rigida rigida 

Notnx sipedon pleuralis 

Nafrix septemvittata 
*Seminatnx pygaea ffoludh 

* 3 

*Storena dekayi dekayi 

Storerta dekayi wrfghtorum • 

*Storeria ocapitomaculata • 
ocapitotnaculata 
1 'Thamnophisytghs sirtalts 
*Thami ophis sauntus sduntus 
Inamnophis sauntus sac ken i 

* Virginia valenae valenae 
3 Virginia striatula » 
j *Heterodon platy rhinos * 

*Heterodon smius 

*L)iodophis punc tatus punc tat us 

' ( aiphnphis amoenus amoenus 



Six-Line'd 
Raferunner 



Ground Skink 
Five-Lined Skin* 

Broad-Headed 
Skink 

Southeastern Five- 
Lined ,SWmk 

Eastern Glass Lizard 
Eastern Slender 
Glass Lizard 
Island Glass Lizard 



Florida Green 
Water Snake 

Brown Water Snake 
Red-Bellied Water 
Snake / ^ 

BandeaAVater Snake 
Eastern^ lossy Snake 
MidlW Water Snake 
Tjueen Snake 

Carolina Swamp , 
. Snake 

Northern Brown 
Snake 

Midland Brown . 
Snake 
l(ed'Bellied 
Snake 

Eastern Garter Snake » 

Eastern Ribbon Snake 

, Pen* insula Ribbon 
Snake 

Eastern Earth Snake 

, Rough Earth Snaie * 

Eastern Hognose 
Snake ' 

Southern Flognose 
-Snake 

Southern Rmgne&k 
Snake * 



Rhadiihtea* tla\ ilata 

' Furuih ia utoal tiro ahyi tn a 

*Farunt ia erytrogramma 
erytrogramma- m * 

*Coluber <■ onsti u tor priapus 

Coluber constru tor 

constrictor * r * 
*Masticophis flugellum flagelfum 
*Opheodrys aestivus 
*Elaphe guttata guttata 
*Elaphe obsoleta obsolete • 

Elaphe obsoleta quadrivittata 

*Pituophis metanoloyc'us 
mebnoleucus * 
Pituophis melanoleucus 
mugitus * 
*Lampropeltis getulus getulus 
*Lampropeltis tnangulum 
elapsoides " * 
Lampropeltis tnangulum 
tnangulum 

* Lampropeltis calhgaster » 
rh om bomacutdto 

'Cemoprwra coccmea copei 

'Tantill* coronata 

2 Dymarchon corais coupert 
Family Elapidae 
*Micrurus fulvius fulvtus 
Family Vipenda* 

* Agkistrodon c. contortnx * 

Agkistrodon contortnx 

mokasen 
* Agkistrodon piscivorus 
piscivorus ' 

*Sistrurus mil tonus miliar ius 

Sistrurus miUanus barboun 

*Crotalus horrtdus atneaudatus 
. Crotalus homdus homd+is 
Crptatys odamanteus > 



Pine Woods Snake 
tastern Mud ^nake 
Rambow Snake 

Southern Black 
Rater 

Northern Black 
Racer 

Eastern Coach whip 
Rough Qreen Snake 
Corn Snake » 
Black Rat Snake 
Yellow Rat Snake 
Northern Pine Snake 

t 

Florida Pine Snake 

Eastern Kingsnake 
Scarlet Kingsnake 

Eastern Mrfk Snake 

Mole Snake 

Northern Scarlet 
Snake 

Soufheastern 
Crowned Snake 
Eastern Indigo Snake 

Eastern Coral Snake ' 

Southern Copperhead 
Northern Copptrhead 

Eastern Cottonmouth 
s ♦ 

Carolina Pygmy* 
Rattlesnake 

' Dusky Pygmy Rattle- 
snake 

Canebrake Rattlesnake 
t Timber Rattlesnake 
Eastern Diamondback 
Rattlesnake 



Th« Te*« Horned Lizard ha* bien mtroduced «n %omt treat of 
South Carohna. population* P«r«« on l«le of falm*and on 
SfttHvan'i Wand near Cljartefton, South Carolina 
The Eastern Indigo Snake was reported in die eaYly 1900 * from 
Charleston, South Carolina but no recent record* exist 



Eastern Worm Snake } %p&tm no| rtpwtt6 from S Rf but fanfe ^compasses «te 
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TABLE 2. Identification of SRP Snakes 

• 4 

The following taxonomic key is designed to deter- 
mine the properTpecies of a hand-held specimen (dead or 
alive). To effectively use the key, an individual must be 
familiar with the anatomical features of snakes. A word* 
of caution: Variation in appearance occurs among the 
individuals of jk\\ species of animals; snakes are no excep- 
tion; therefore, the following key should be used with the 
understanding that scale characters and color patterns 
vary to an extent that a small proportion of individuals oj 
some species cannot be satisfactorily identified with the 
key. An obvious example of variation that would hinder 
identification is albinism Although this phenomenon is 
exceedingly rare, any species of snake could have an albino 
individual. Possible variations in appearance will not be 
mentionedjpr a species unless they occur frequently in 
SRP specimens 

Use of the Key 

A taxonomic key is designed to permit identification 
of an animal by ( systematic selection of sets of character- 
istics that fit the particular specimen. In the following key; 
the characteristics are presented in numbered couplets 
One of the pair (a 0r b) can be rejected as not applicable 
to the specimen whereas jthe other will be.. * ^ v 

To use the key, begin with couplet number 1 and 
select the description (1a or lb) which fits the specimen 
Then proceed to thenext couplet, as indicated at the end 
of the appropriate description. Instructions for proceeding 
to another couplet are indicated at the end of each de- 
scription 

Follow the process of selection and elimination until 
the description is terminated by a species name. 

la. Pit between eye and nostril (see photo, p 23), most 
scales on underside of tail tn^a single row 




\ . . Pit vipers (Crotahdae) - POISONOUS . . 
Goto 2 

lb. No pit between eye and nostril; scales on underside 
of tail m double row . . Go to 5 ' 



2a. Top of head with many small scales, 



Method of counting scale rows 




rattles or button on tail; 





EXAMPLES 



^^^^ 



m X 



23 . 
Scale Rows 



19 

Scale Rows 



^few inches of tail velvety black, basic color gVay 
•with black, chevron-like bands across back, pinkish to 
yellow stripes down center of back . Canebrake 
Rattlesnake (C homdus) POISONOUS 
2b. Top of head with lapRe scales, 





4b; ' Dorsal scale rows 25 at midbody; basic color brown 
' in specimens over 18 inches long; sometimes reddish 
with crossbands in smaller specimens . . . 
Eastern cottonmouth (A piscivorous) - .PblSONOUS 



rattles may be present 



Go to 3 



3a. 



3b 



4a 



Rattles (or button) on tail, size srriall, seldom ex- 
ceeding 2 ft, basic color gray with dark blotches 
along back and sides Carol'na Pygmy 

Rattlesnake (5. miliarias) 

No rattles, basic color brown or reddish 
Go to 4 

Dorsal scale rows 23 at rnjdbody, basic color light 
brown or reddish with darker crossbands along 
body . . Southern copperhead {A contontr/x) 



5a. Scale rows at midbody 15*19 

5b Scale rows at midbody 21 or more 

6a All scales smooth 



' Go too" 



Goto 23 




POISONOUS 



J 



r 



Go to 7 



6b. Most scales distinctly keeled with ridge down center 



Dorsal scale rows in snakes may vary considerably, 
depending upon the species; to pbtain the number 
at midbody, count as indicated; midbody counts 
usually result in uneven numbers. 




Go to 18 
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7j Basic color solid black or solid light brown above, 
except for head and neck region in so«e instances 
Go to 8 

7b. Not solidly black or brown above, with some form 
of markings on back (blotches, rings, stripes) or 
with basic color grading from black head to light 
brown tail . . . Go to. 1 3 

8a. Basic color light brown, length seldom exceeding 
1 ft ... Go to 9 

8t>. Basic color black . . Go to 10 f 

9a Head black, black ring arotind neck . . . South- 
eastern Crowned Snake (7". coronata) 
t 

9b. Body uniform brown above from head to tail 
Smooth Earth Snake (V va/enoe) 

10a. Shiny black above, gray belly, white chin, no red 
or yellow color on any part of body 
Black Racer (C constrictor) _ * 

tOb Black above-, belly yellow, orange or red . t 
* Go to 1 1 

1 1 a. Dull black above, yellow ring around neck; yellow 
or orange belly with black spots, length seldom 
exceeding 2 ft . , . Southern Ringneck Snalee 
(D. punctaius) 

lib Uniform black above from snout to tail, belly with 
red or prange Go to 1 2 

12a. Belly, solid orange or red, length seldom exceeding 
18 inches . . . Black Swamp Snake (5. pygaea) 

12b. Belly checkerboard in appeatance with alternating 
bright red and black . . . Cistern Mud Snake 
(F. obacura) 

* • 

1 3a. Body markings including red, orange, or yellow 
. ^ota 14 




13b 
14a 

14b. 
15a. 

15b : 
16a 

166 
17a. 

17b. 

18a 

18b 
49a. 

19b. 



Bodv markings not including red, piange or sellow 
Go to 1*6 

Body shiny black above with thin red stripes, beH> 
red, orange or yellow with black spots 
Rainbow Snake (F txytrogramma) 

Body with transverse bands or rings of red, black 
and yellow or white Go to 15 

Body rings'contmuing across belly, encircling body, 
nose black . . Eastern Coral Snake 
(M. fuhtus) - POISONOUS 



Belly white or gray, nose red . 
(C cocctnea) 



Scarlet Snake 



Head and front half of bddy velvety black, posterior , 
half of body brown Eastern Coachwhip 

(M flageffum) 

Head not^black, length usually not exceeding 
18 inches .... Goto 17 

Row of dark gray or brownish blotches down back, 
small dark spots on sides and belly • . juvenile 
Black Racer (C. constrictor) 

Light brown or tan above with thin dark crossbands, 
eyes noticeably larger than other shakes 
luvenile Eastern Coajcjiwhip [M. flagellum) 

Body sohd gfeen above; belly yellow ... 
Green Srtake (0. aestivUs) 

Body «jot soIkJ green above* Got*ol9- 

Three light yellow or greenish stripes down cyter 
of back and^ides, belly* el lowish 
Gp to 2a 

% 

Body black or'brownish above without yellow * 
stripes . . Go to 2fl 



20a Side stripes confined to scale rows 3 and 4 on £acrv 
side 




VENTRAL SCALES 
(BELLY) 



Lip scales, yellowish without dark markings 




Eastern Ribbon Snake 



(T sauntus) 



20b Side stripes confined to scale rows 2 and 3, on each ' 
side , 




Lip scales interspersed by dark markings 




Eastern Garter Snake (t sirtahs) 



r 



21a. Body black or dark (frown above; belly white or 
yellowish with 2 dark stripes or rows of dots}* 
scale rows 19. . . Glosjy Water Snake 

(M, rigida) 

* 

'21b. Body Sark or light brown above, belly red or light- 
colored without stripes, scale rows 15 or >7 . 
Go to 22 ^ 

22a. Belly dark red; scale rows 15 . . . Red-bellied 

snake (5. ocapltomaculata) ^ 
'* ' * • 

22b. Bdly gra^ish^Cafej^sAT. • • . ^rown Snake 
iS:dekayi) W 



All scales smooth*color pattern includes yellow 



± * rings encircling body . . . 1ao to 24 

dark or-patterned with banOVor blotches but 
notfath yellow crossjwnds or nftsysome scales' 
keeled (weakly keeled only on sj^e/ In some forms) 
. . Go to 25 

24a. Body completely encircled by red, yellow and blac> 
rings; length seldom exceeding 2 ft . .* . Scarlet 
Kingsnake (L. t(tanguium) 

24b. Body shfhy black 1 with yellow ridgs or cr'ossbands, 
• no red present . . , Eastern- Kingsnake 
Vi^- {Lgetu/us} 

25a. Basic color light gray above with dark blotches; 
head always/grayish; enure belly and undersid^of 
Uil white with no markings' . . , Eastern fine 
s SnaWt {P. metonofeucus) \ 

25b. Banc color patterns danker than light gray; pans 
of underside dark or patterned . . . Go to 26 



26a. Rostral scale (at tip of nose) distinctly pointed or 29a 
upturned N § 



Basic pattern of blotchingpnmanly orange and red; 
belly black and white checkerboard pattern; light 
colored stripes form a "V" on top of head . * . 
Corn Snake (E'guttata) 




. fc . . Go to*27 

f « 

26b. Rostral scale rounded 



29b. 




Go to 28 

27a. Underside of tail darker tjin, or sameWade as, 
belly, always*patferned above with daYk blotches 
on light tan orffownish body; length seldom ex- 
ceeding 18 inches". . . Southern Hognose Snake 
[H. simus) ^ 
i ► \ 

27b. „ Underside of tall noticeably lighter in color than 
belly; mayjbe patterned above or may be black 
... Eastern, Hognose Snake (fa pptyrhtnos) 

28a. Scales along center of back weakly keeled or smooth, 
* serifs feel smoolhlwfien rubb€d transversely . . . 

28b*. Scales strongly keeUd; stales are noticeably keeled 



when rubbed transversely 



• Goio 30 



Basic pattern of blotchingpnmanly gray or brown, 
no ft V" on top of head . . Slack Rat Snake. 
(£, obsolete)*. 



white or yell 
) to 31 V 



-30a. Scale rows 2733; belly plain white or yellow or with 
brown markings ... Go 

Scale rows 23-25; belly solid red or with extensive 
brown and ftffcish markings . . . Go to 32 

" • t 
Basic color brown with darker brown or black squan 
on, the back and sides, belly with brown markings 
Brown Water Snake (/V taxtspifotb) 

^asic color dark gray or ojive above, sometimes with 
lighter mottling but no distinct pattern, belly gray or 
yellowish and unmarked except under tail* . 
Green Water Snake {/V eye /op ton) 

Black or dark guy above, solid color-with no pattern 
insults, cjark tjlotches apparent on back and sides 
of juveniles (less than 18 inches in length), belly 
tuafly solid orange or pink and always without 
markings Red-be1lted Water Snake 
(/V erythrogaster) 



30b, 



31a. 



31b 



32a. 



32bi Series of reddish and brown crossbands^above, • 
belly*yello#ish with reddish or brown markings 



Banded Water Snake (/V fasciata) 



r 
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TABLE 3 Quick Identification Characters for SRP SnaKes _ 

The following categorization scheme is designed to 
allow rapid identification of many (but no't all) of the local 
snakes. The detailed taxonomic key in Table 3 an^the 
species accounts in the text should be used to confiito 
spectes identifications 

Characteristic Possible Spectes 
* f 
Total ie*g th Eastern Mud Snake 
exceeds 4 feet Rainbow Snake 

Southern Black Racer 
Eastern Coachwhip 
pastern Kingsnake 
Corn Snake 
Black Rat Snake 
Florida Green Water Snake 
Red-Bellied Water Snake 
Banded Water Snake 
Brown Water Snake 
V Florida Pine Snake 

Eastern CottonmoutM- 

POISONQUS „ 
Southern Copperhead - 

POISONOUS v' 
Canebrake Rattlesnake - 
. POISONOUS 
« 

. Total length > (Any of those above) < 
exceeds 2 feet Sca/jf 1 Kingsnake 

*€a1ir>fn Gibbon Snake 
eastern Garter Snake 
^ Rough Green Snake 

ft Eastern Hognose $nake 
Eastern Coral Snake - 
POISONOUS > 

ToUl length Carolina Swamp Snake 
less than Eastern Earth Snake 

6Whes Southern flingneck Snake 

(all of these Northern Scarlet Snake* 
species get Southeastern Crowned,Snake 
larger, 6ut Eastern Glossy Snake 

specimens Northern Brown Snake 

of other Red-Betlied Snake 

species are Rough* Green Snake 
never tms Scarlet Kingsnake *> 

small) Eastern Hognose Snake j> 

Southern Hognose Snake £ 
* Carolina Pygmy RatttestfaCe - 
S POISONOUS . 

Eastern Coral Snake 
POISONOUS 



* Characteristic 

Solid green 
above 

Shiny black 
above, no 
markings 



.bull black, | 
dark gray, or 
dark brown 
above (ob- 
scure pattern 

•visible on 
some) 



Bright yellow 
markings on 
some portion 
body 



Bright red or 
orange present 
oq belly, with 
or without 
other marking 



Light brown or 
tan above (ex- 
cluding head 
and neck 
region) with* $ 
out blotches 



Possible Species 

Rough Green Snake 
i 

Carolina Swamp Snake 
Eastern Mud Snake 
Southern Black Racer 
Eastern Glossy Snake 
Red-Bellied Snake 
Eastern Hognose Snake 

Black Rat Snake ' * 
Red-Bellied Snake 
Eastern Garter Snake 
Florida Green Water Snake 
Red-Bellied Water Snake 
Banded Water Snake. 
Eastern Hognose Snake 
Jsrown Water Snake 
Eastern Cot tonmouth - 
POISONOUS 

Eastern Mud Snake 
Eastern Hognose Snake 
Jteugh Green Snake 
Scarlet Kingsnake 
Eastern Ribbon Snake 
Eastern Garter Snake 
Southern $ingneck Snake , 
Rainbow Snake 
Northern Scarlet Snake 
Eastern Kingsnake 
Eastern Coral Snake - 

POISONOUS 
Canebrake* Rattlesnake - 

POISONOUS ' 

Carolina Swamp Snake 
Southern Ringneck Snake 
-Eastern Mud Snake 
Rainbow Snake / 
Scarlet Kingsnake 
Red-Bellied Snake 
Red-Bellied Water Snake 
Banded Water Snake 
Eastern Coral Snake - 
POISONOUS 

Eastern Earth Snake 
Southeastern Crowned Snake 
Northerrl Brown Snake 
Red-Bellied Snake 
Eastern Coachwhip 
(juvenile) 



Category Characteristic Possible Species 
Behavior Vibrates tail Northern Pine Snake 
when startled Southern Black Racer 
or disturbed • Eastern Coachwhip 
Eastern Kingsnake 
Scarlet Kingsnake 
fc Corn Snake ( 

Black Rat Snake 
Eastern Hognose Snake 
^ftt tern Cottonmouth - 
r POISONOUS 
Squjh«n Copperhead - 

Wft)NOUS 
Carolina Pygmy Rattlesnake 

POISONOUS 
Cancfciake Rattlesnake - 
POISONOUS 



Basks or sleeps 
on branches 
over water 



r 



hwjii*. 
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Southern Black Racer 
Eastern Kingsnake 
Corn Snake .< 
* Black Rat Snake 
Eastern Ribbon Snake. 
* Eastern Garter Snake 
Rough Green Snake 
Florida Green Water Snake 
Red Bellied Water Snake 
Banded Water Snake 
Brown Water Snake 
Eastern Cottonmouth - 

POISONOUS 
Southern Copperhead - 
POISONOUS* 



May bite Southern Black Racer 

when first Eastern Coachwhip * 

captured Eastern Kingsnake 

Scarlet Kingsnake 
Corn Snake 
' Black Rat Snake 
Eastern Glossy Snake - 
• Eastern Ribbon Snake 
. Eastern Garter Snake 
" Rough Green Snake 

Florida Green Water Snake 
Red-Bellied Water Snajce 
' - Banded Water Snake 

Brown Wafer Snake 
Eastern Cottonmouth - 
POISONOUS 
. Southern Copperhead - 
POISONOUS * 
Carolina Pygmy Rattlesnake 
POISONQJJS m ^ 
* Canebrake l&rllesnake - 
POISONOUS 
Eastern Coral Snake - 
, POISONOUS 



FAMILY COLUBRID/fe - ALL NON- 
POISONOUS * * * ~ 

♦FLORIDA GREEN WATER SNAKE- Natrix c%clopion ' 
floridana 

Locally abundant. This species is found in most 
types of aquatic habitats, although frequently it may be " 
totally absent from an area^t has ^een*reported to enter 
brackish water habitats alorrg the coast. It is heavy-bodied > 
and often more/than 3 ft long; dorsal color is nondescript 
gray or greenish-browh. Found in the southern one-third 
of the state. 

•BROWN WATER SNAKE - Natrix taxispilota 
9 Locally abundant. This species is associated with ». . 
' stream, river,'and swamp-environments. It often attains * 
a length over 4 ft; it is light brown ^prsally with darker 
squares op back and sides. Found in the southeastern . 
two-thiroYof the state. , ' 

y * L v 

♦RED-BELLIED WATER SNAKE - Natrix e. erytirogaster 

Locally commqp. This species is usually associated 
•with aquatic environments of all types, but it is occasionally 
encountered several hundred feet away from permanent 
water. Its back is uniform dull black, dark gray, or 
brownish, and its belly is light red or orange. Found in the 
southeastern two-thirds af the state. 



♦CAROLINA SWAMP SNAKE - Seminatrix py&W 
paludis is> 

Locally uncommon. This species is presumably re- 
stricted to cl^an, heavily vegetated aquatic aretas, cypress 
swamps, arrd associated habitats. Adults are usually little . 
more than 1 ft long and are shiny black above with a 
bright red' belly. Fouad in the southern half of the state. 



In 



♦BANDED WATER SNAKE - Natrix f. fasciata 

Abundant. This 'is the most/ubiquitous species of 
Natrix and is found in all aquatjc habitats, permanent or 
temporary. It enters brackish water areas arid salt marshes. 
It isjisiialry heavy -bodied and often more than 3 ft long. , 
Its color.is Variable but usually dark brown orrfcddisrrwith 
crossbands. Found in the southeastern half of the state. 

♦GLOSSY to ATE R SNAKE - Natrix r. riqda . <■. * 

Rare. This species is primarily associated with non- 
flpykng aquatic habitats. It 'seldom reaches a length of 2 ft. 
It is shiny brown on back, arid its belly is light yelfow or 
whitish with two dark stripes (ortows of spots). Found in 
the southeastern half of the strife. _ ■ ^ ' 

MIDLAND WATER SNAKE - Natrix sipedon pl^uralis 
Abundant. This species is fougd in most types of 
aquatic habitats and is often the only species of water snake 
where it occurs in South Carolina. If is similar in size and 
appearance to banded water snake. Fpund in the north- 
western half of the state. * 

QUEEN SNAKE - Natrix septemvitta{a J 

•Locally common. This species is most frequently 
associated with running water habitats, particularly small 
creeks. It seldom reaches a length of nfbre than 2 ft. It is 
brown pn top, and its underside is light ydlow with four 
dark stripes. Found in the northwesterrl half of the^tate. 




Female Carolina Swamp Snake With Young - Thought to be rare 
on the SRP, this species was recently revealed to be exceptionally ' 
abundant by the capture of more than 80 individuals in sunken 
pitfall traps around a small lake. A van ej^of harmless species of 
snakes such as these occur on the SRP. As a group t/iese may be 
artificially tumped as small, nonbiting, secretive, frequently non- 
descript species. Such species are often locally abundant although* 
their'commonness may not be apparent. The following species 
fall into this group: », 



Carolina Swamp Snake 
Northern Brown Snake 
Red-beflied Snake 
Eastern Earth Snake 
R&ugh Earth Snake 



Southern Ringneck Snake 
Eastern Worm Snake 
Southeastern Crowned Snake 
Giossy.Water Snake 



15 
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♦NORTHERN $tfOWN : $NAKE ^toreriad. dekayiand 
MIDLAND BRqWN SNAKE - Stortria d. wrightorum f { 
Locally uncoipmoft to common. This species is found 
in a diversity of habitat* from moist to dry- woodja,ndsio^ 
swampy areas if abundant g«?.und cover and litter are avaiPs*^ 
able. Populations ar^ frequently encountered in debris- 
covered sections of urbani2fed;areas. This species is seldojp 
more than I ft long; its general Bppearance varies from a 
soft brown Ik gray to dark brown; its,belly is much lighter 
in color The two subspecies'intergrade throughout the ' 
state. \ 

^RED-BELLIED SNAKE - Storeria o; occipitomaculatd 
Locally-uncommon, This species is prirfiarily asso- 
ciated with moist woodland ansAs with abundant ground 
litter. Itis slender and seldom 1 *reaches a length of l ft. 
Its back is usually solid brown., dark or light, and the belly < 
is some shade of red. Found throughout the state. ' fc 

♦EASTERNCARTER SNAKE - Thamnophit s. sirtalis % 

Uncommon to common. This species is found ma 
diversity of habitats that'are usually wet or damp, although 
not necessarily near permanently aquatic areas. It is 
usually less than 2 ft long but occasionally reaches lengths 
greater than 3 Wt is distinguished from all other South 
Carolina species except ribbon snakes by the presence of 
3 yellow stripes down a dark body ; its belly is white or 
light yellow. Found throughout the,state. 

* ✓ 
*EASTERN„RIBBpN SNAKE - Thamrtophxs s. "sauritus and 
PENINSULA RIBBON SNAKE - Thamryphis s. mkeni 

Locally uncommon to abundant. Usually found near- 
aquatic areas, particularly^long lake or swamp margins. It 
is more slender than the previously described garter snake. - 
but it is otherwise similar in general appearance.^, sauritus 
is found throughout the state except for extreme southern 
tip where Is. sackeni is found." 

♦EASTERN EARTH SNAKE - Virginia v. vhlhjpt * 

Uncommon. This $pecies is usually associated with.' 
deciduous woods or cyt-over'areas with abundant ground 
litter. It is extremely secretive. Seldom reaching lengths 
of J ft» specimens are nondescript brown, or gray dorsally ^ 
with light beHies; Found throughout the state. 

ROUGH EARTH SNAKE - Virginia striatula , 

Uncommon. This species is found in woodlands or 
areas having abundant ground litter and debris. It is similar 
in size and'general appearance to the eastern earth snake 
mentioned above. Occurs in the southeastern two-thirds 
of the state. v \ * 



♦EAST^JhQCNOSE SNAKE -Heterodonplatyrhinos 
.Common. This species is characteristically found in 
sandyju^jiats including abandoned old fieldsand scrub oak 
foresty ft often inches 2 ft lnjer^gth but^eldprn.3 ft. 
CoTorvflriesfrom solid, slate-gray with a light belly to all 
combinations oT yellow, Brown, dlill fed, or green with 
gray; the Cqfor pattern is highly variable. Found through- 
out the state. x 

" « 

♦SOUTHERN HOGNOSE SN AlCE - Meterodon simus * 
Uncommon. This species is found in similar habitats 
' as eastern hognose: sandy fields and wooded areas. Seldom 
more than 2 ft long. The color is usually light brown with 
darker blotches. Found in the southeastern half of the k * 
state. 

♦SOUTHERN R1NGNECK SNAKE - Diadophis p • 
punctatus % ' 

Uncommon to Common. This species is restricted to 
moist, though not aquatic, environments, particularly pine 
or deciduous woodlands with heavy ground litter. It is a 
highly secretive species. Lengths of slightly^rfiore than 1 ft 
o are often attained. The dorsal color is dark or slate gray 
with a yellow ring around the neck; the belly is yeJlow to 
orange with row of dark spots. Found throughout the 
state wtth exception of northwestern corner which is 
occupied by D p. edwardsi. 

EASTERN WO^M SNAKE — Cafphophis a. amoenus 

* Uncommon. This highly fossorial species is found 
in moist soil with decaying wood or heavy ground litter 
apd is probaSly restricted to woodlands. Individuals seldom 
reach lengths of 1 ft.* The back is brown and the faeiiy 
pinkjsh. Found throughout the state. 

^ 

PINE WOODS SNAKE - Rhadinaea flavilata 
> Rare to uncommon. This secretive specie v s is seemingly 
restricted to moist wooded areas, particularly in association 
with pine forests having abundant rotting logs and vegetation. 
Specimens are usually less than I ft long. The body is 
brownish with % darker line passing through eye; the belly 
is light in color. Confined to coastal region in South Carolina. 

•EASTERN MUD SNAKE - Farancia a. abacura 

Uncommon. This species is primarily associated with 
swamp systems arit is always in the vicinity of aquatic habi- 
tats. Individuals are heavy-bodied and often attain lengthy 
greater than 4 ft: The back is shiny black of dark gray, and 
the belly is checkerboard red and black. Found in the 
southeastern half of the state. 
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'RAINBOW SNAKE - Farancia e. eryirogramma ■ ' * • 

Uncommon. This species i$ found in or around^ 
aquatic habitats, particularly in cypress swamps. Specimens 
are heavy-bodied and frequently more than 3 or 4 ft long* 
It is the only South Carolina snake with a shiny black back 
and red stripes Jtl^cjly is yellow jmd red with rows of 
black spots. Found in the southeastern half of the state. 

* s 
♦SOUTHER^ BLACK RACER - Coluber constrictor 
priapus and NORTHERN BLACK RACER - Coluber c. 
constrictor ' • » * 

.Abundant. This species is found in a wide diversity 
of habitats and ^particularly common in abandoned old 
fields, pine woods, and hardwood areas. Racers are frequently 
1 seen crossing highways during daylight hours. Adults are 
usually slender-snakes 3* to 5 ft long and are black or dark 
gray all over except for a white chin. C c. priapus is found 
♦ in the southern half of the state; the northern half of state * 
is occupied by C. c. constrictor. 

♦EASTERN COACHWHI? - Masticophis f. flagellum 

Uncommon. This species is primarily associated with • t 
dry, sandy habitats such as abandoned old fields, scrub oak 
forests, and sand dune areas; it may occur in pine 1 orhard- 
' wood areas on occasion. Adults are slender, but fluently 
very long, often 5 to 7 ft. The unique adult color pattern 
is one of grading from black bri the head and anterior 
portion into a straw-colored tail. Found throughoutthe 
state except for the northwestern portion. 

* » 

♦ROUGH'GREEN SNAKE - Opheodtys aestwus 

Uncommon. Tfiis species is associated with thickly 
vegetated areas having vines, bushes,'shrubs, etc., primarily 
arboreal. Adults are very slender, and seldom reach lengths 
over 2 ft. This is the only "green" snake in South Carolina. 
The belly is light yellow. Found t^oughout.the state. 

♦CORN SNAKE - Elaphe g guttata . 

Common. This species is generally associated with 
woodland habitats, including pine and hardwood areas. 
The usual adult length is 3 to 4 ft. Color pattern consists 
of a dorsal color of red or orange blotches and a light belly 
with black squares. Founji throughout the state, 

% .j 
♦BLACK RAJ SNAKE - plaphe o. obsoleta and 
YELLOW RAT SNAKE - Elaphe obsoleta quadrivittata , 

Common . # This specie* is found in wide variety of 
habitats including salt marshes but is most common in 
wooded or swamp areas. Adults frequently attain lengths 
of more than 4 ft. Coastal forms are olive with 4 dark s » 
stripes on the back. Inland specimens are light gray or * 
brown with darker blotches and have a light belly wtfh * 4 
dark blotches. E o. quadrivittata is restricted to the 
coastal zoneiZT. o. obsoleta occurs throughout remainder 
'of state. 



♦NORTHERN Pf*E SNAKE - Pituophis m. melanoleucus^ 
and FLORIDA PINE SNAKE - Pituophis m. mugitus 

Uncommon. This species is restricted to sandy habi- 
tats whether abandoned old fields, scrub oak, or pine fjorests. 
Adults frequently reach lengthHof 4 to 5 ft. The dorsal • 
color is whitish or light gray with black blotches; the belly 
is plain white or gray. This species ranges over entire state; 
P. m. mugitus is confined to the south/em tip. * 

♦EASTERN KINGSN AKE - Lampropeltis g getulus 

Common. This species occurs in a wide variety of* 
habitats. Although the species is terrestrial, k is often found 
in the vicinity of permanent or temporary aquatic areas. 
Adults usually reach lengths of 3 to 4 ft. The color is black* 
With light yellow crossbands; the belly is a combination of 
black and yellow. Found throughout the state. w 



♦SCARLET KINGS^AKE - Lampropeltis triangulum 
elapsoide^ and NORTHERN MILK SNAKE - * . 
Lamptopettk-t^tnangulum 

Rare. This species is restricted to wooded areas, 
pine, or hardwood. Adults are usually- only slightly more ' 
than 1 ft long. Red, yellow, and black rings encircle the 
entire body. The narrow black rings alternate with narrowr 
yellow and wide red rings. The tip of the nose is usually 
red. The species is found throughout the state; L. t. triangulum 
occupies the northwestern corner of the state. 

MOLE SNAKE - Lanqgropeltis calligaster rhombomaculata 

Rare. This poorly l^nown, fossorial species is pre- 
sumably restricted to areas of soft soil including abandoned 
or cultivated fields Adults usually reach 3 ft and are light 
brown or pinkish in dorsal color with darker brown blotches. 
Presumably found throughout the entire state, but is re- 
ported from, scattered localities. 

V 

♦NORTHERN SCARLET SNAKE - Cemophora coccihea 
copei 

Uncorfimon. Thisjperies is characters ically associated 
with sandy soil habitats including pine woods, scrub oak 
forests, and abandoned old fields. Adults are slightly over 
1 ft long but seldom as much as 2 ft. Typical specimens have 
red, yellow (or whitish), and black rings similar in size and 
position to those of scarlet kingsnakes but the rings do not 
encircle the body. The belly is dull white, and the^io$e is 
pointed and always red. Found throughout the entire statq. 

♦SOUTHEASTERN CROWNED SNAKE - Tantilla 
coronata V 

Uncommon. FoHu<J in a variety of habitats but 
mostly in wo6ded areas with abundant ground litter and 
debris. These highly secretive snakes seldom reach 1 ft in 
length.. The back is light brown and the front portion of 
the head is black, followed by light brown and.black band; ' 
the belly is light in color. Found throughout the state. 
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Northern Pine Snake — One of several species of large terrestrial snakes of South Carolina, the northern f^ne snake 
presents a formidable appearance but is>iarmless to humans Most species in this category will bite but, being non- 
poisonous, their maximum effect is usually no more*than a scratch The following are nonpoisonous SRP species 
that reach lengths of four feet or more Southern Black Racer, Eastern Coachwhip, Corn Snake, Black Rat Snake, 
and Eastern Kwigsn^e. 



TABLE 4. Quick Identification Characters to Determine 
if a Specimen Belongs to a Poisonous Species 

A snake from thiJ^ion is definitely poisohous if it has 
anj/one of the following characteristics. 

U Fangs - (Picture p. 23) s , 

2. Rattles or a button. 

3. An elliptical eye pupjl 

4. A single row of scales on the underside of the tail 

5. An opening (pit) on each side between eye and 
nostril (Picture p. 23) ' 

6. Red, yellow and black rings encircling thtrbody w^th 
the red and Yellow rings adjacent - % 



A specimen cahnot be designated as poisonous or harmless 
solely on the basis of anyone of the following character-, 
istics: — 

1 Visible teeth ~\ , 

2. Vibrating tail when disturbed 

3. A round eye pupil 

•* 

4. A double row of scales on underside of tail 

5. Triangular head shape * 

6. Diamond-shaped fjatterns^on back 
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FAMILY ELAPIDAE - POISONOUS 

•EASTERN CORAL SNAKE - Mi^rurus / /w/v/i 
S Rare. This species has been found in association with 
a wide variety of terrestrial habitats including wooded 
areas, fifclds, and margins of aquatic areas. Adults are about 
2 ft in length. Red, yellow, and black rings encircle the 
body, The v narrow yellow rings alternate with red and 
Made rings. The front end of the head is always black, f 
followed by wide yellow band. Found tjiroughout the i 
southeastern half of South Carolina. . ' ] 





Eastern Coral Snafcej- Rare throughout South Carolina, the coral 
snake deserves mention only because of its uniqueness. As the only 
native member of the cobra family east of the Mississippi River, 
this species is, drop (for drop, in a venom class all its own. But, 
because pf small size, infrequent occur re nee, -em! perhaps even 
timidity, the coral snake's record hardly ranks with those of other 
dangerous snakes of the eastern U.S. in fact, during a 41 year 
period, no deaths from coral snake bites were recorded in South 
Carolina (McCoilough and Gennaro, 1963). Yet, the potential 
seriousness of a bite from this species warrants a universal warning 
by parents to their children neve* to pick up a snake, no matter 
how pretty, in this region without an adult's assurance of its safety. 



a <kuei 



One of these ^wWfound on Road T*A about 1 mile east of the 
Administration Area, another came from New Ellenton, and a 
third came from the Aiken barricade on SRP Road 2. Because of 
their burrowing habits, coral snakes are probably more common in 
certain areas than is apparent. 
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FAMILY VIPERIDAE - ALL POISONOUS 

•SOUTHERN COPPERHEAD - Agkistrodon c. contortrix 
and NORTHERN COPPERHEAD - Agkistrodon c. ^ 
' mokasen ' 

Uncommon. This species is usu^ly found in wet - 
wooded areas or high ground ajeas in swainps^ although it 
may be encountered occasionally in most terrestrial habitats. 
Aduh* are genera^ 2 to 3 ft long. Their general appearance 
is light brown or pinJosfewith darker, saddle-shaped cross" 
bands. The head is solid brown. This species is found 
throughout state; the northwestern half of the state is 
occupied by A, c. mokasen. . 




Southern Copperhead- Copperheads have been collected in most habitats on the SRP including hardwood, swamp forest, and 
mixed pifte-hardwood areas. They are primarily terrestrial but are often found in the vicinity of water. In contrast to cotton- 
mouths, iopperheads have not been found in heavy concentrations on the SRP, although they frequently have been in other 
regions, particularly in the mountains. On the SRP « copperheads are usually nocturnal and the majority of specimens have been 
picked up on SRP highways at night. 

Although less venomous than a similar-sized rattlesnake or cottonmouth, the copperhead is quick to bite once a person moves 
within striking distance! whether intentionally or not. Also, the camouflage potential of a brown and copper snake coiled 
among the leaves of late fall can often result in an outdoorsman's unwitting entry into the copperhead's strike range. Needless ' 
to say, if copperheads are known to be common in an area, the first order of safety is to watch carefully what one steps on, sits 
on, or picks up. 

• 1 
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♦EASTERN COTTONMOUTH - Agkistrodon p. pisqjvorus 

Abundant. This species is found in association with 
every type of wet habitat including estuaries, tidal creeks, 
and salt marshes; although aquatic ajeas are generally nearby, 
this species often wanders overland! Adftlts xeach lengths 
of 3 to 4 ft and areNrften heavy-bodied ^Jhf color pattern 
is variable, but-dorsal colors of adults arfrusualty drab brown 
or olive with darker crossbands; the belly is a combination 
of dull yellow and brown, arid the underside of tail usually . 
black. Found in the southeastern tw(Mhi^oJ the state. 




Eastern Cottonmouth - Cottonmouths arialmost invariably associated w.Ui aquatic habitats although they may wander several 
yards from the water itself. Within their haYitat type this speCies is unquestionably the most common venomous species on the 
SRP and throughout the southeastern half df the state. Their s^amp-color camouflage and sluggish, slOw-to-retreat, manner in 
many instances make them an easyto-step-Gpon snake for the incautious. Cottonmouths are pr«manly active at night but, 
ironically, are mfe likely to be stepped on during the day because of their habit of coiling inconspicuously almost anywhere 

in the habitat alongside a cypress knee, on a log, in the grass. If disturbed, the cottonmouth will often stand its ground and 

give an open-mouthed threat display. Obviously if the snake is seen, the human trespasser is well warned of the danger. 
Several nonpoisonous varieties off water snakes inhabit the same envirosments as cottonmouths. But all of them, no matter how 
formidable looking or how similar in appearance to the cottonmouth, will immediately retreat to the water when encountered. 
Cottonmouths occasionally enter the water when startled but, m contrast to water snakes, will usually swim on the surface 
rather than submerse. 

On the SRP, cottonmouths ocfur^in heavy concentrations jn many aquatic locations including the Savannah Rfter swamp, farm 
ponds, Carolina bays, and the^natural streams. The Par Pond reservoir .system presents something of an enigma, however, )\ 
that no resident cottonmouths have been found in several years of field research during both night and day.-?The answer seems 
to be that the abundance of alligators and large-mouth bass in the resecvoir assures that the survival probabilttyuf a fearless, 
' surface swimm mg snake is exceedingly low. 
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•CAROLINA |*YGMY RATTLESNAKE - Sistrurus m, 
Mtiarius anch DUSKY PYGMY RATTLESNAKE 
Sistrurus rrt. barbouri / ^ 

Uncommon. This species may occur in association f 
with wet areas in wooded Habitats or swamps and is often 
encountered in scrub oak - longleaf pin? forest habitats or 
other wooded sites in noncoastal areas. Individuals are 
heavy*odied, but usually only slightly more than 1 ft long. 
The<£erteral color is (lull gray with dark, gray or brewn 1 
Matches on back and sides; Small rattles occur on the end 
f of the tail. This species is found over entire state except 
die northwestern corner; £ m. barbouri is Confined to the* 
extreme southern tip of the stat^ 



Cardlina Pygmy Rattlesnake - Next to the" coral snake the pygmy rattler is the most inffequently seen 
poisonuous snake on the SRP^Isolated specimens are occasionally found, mostly from mixed pine- 
hardwood areas. The small size diminishes the ultimate threat of these frequently ill-tempered snakes, 
but serious bites have occasionally beerr reported, the tiny rattles, proportionately smaller than those 
of a young canebrake, are ineffectual as a warning signal in most instances. The small fangs would not 
likely penetrate a typical hunting boot. 



'CANEBRAKE RATTLESNAKE - Crotatus horridus , 
atricaudatus and TIMBER RATTLESNAKE - Crotatus 
h. horridus * ' 

Cqmmon. This species occupies a wide diversity of . 
terrestrial habitats, but is found most frequently in deci- 
duous forests and high ground in swamps. Heavy-bodied 
adults are uoially 3 to 4, and occasionally 5, ft long. The 
basic color is gray with black crossbands which are usually 
chevron-shaped. The last few indies of the tail is solid 
black with rattles. This species ranges over the entire state; 
C. h. horridus is found in northwestern one-third of the 
state. 




Canebrake RaHtgptfce —The most formidable of the SRP pit*vipers in appearance may indeed be the most docile in be- 
havior. Canebrake rattlesnakes of this region do nouharacteristically rattle or strike if approached in a slow, easy manner, 
rf restrained, however, ca?>e brakes will strike at tfieir offender if given a cfunce*and the whirring rattles of a large one can •« 
be heard several yards away. , 

Large canebrake rattlers have been encountered in almost every habitat and in every sector of the SRP. Despite its ubiquity, 
the canebrake rattler is seldom abundant in a particular, localized area at any given time of the year. Hibernation dens 
where large numbers congregate conspicuously are rarely found in the nonmountainous terrain of the South Carolina coastal 
plain. Thus, although the canebrake rattlesnake is one of the most frequently seen snakes on SRP highways, concentrations 
are seldom found. * s 

Canebrake* are one of the fast species to emerge in the spring, with few individuals appearing before%tay, and one of the 
last to cease activity in the fall. Individuals are frequently seen on S"RP roads in October and occasionally in November. 
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EASTERN DIAMONDBACK RATTLESNAKE - Crotalus 
adamant eus • 

This species is found in both wet and dry terrestrial 
habitats including palmetto stands, pine woods, and swamp 
margins. Adults are frequently 3 to 5 ft long and occasion- 
ally are more than 6 ft long. The basic color is light to 
dark brown with distinct diamonds of a combination of 
brown and yellow; the tip of the tail is solid black with 
rattles. It is found in the southeastern one- third of the 
state. , 




Eastern Diamond back Rattlesnake - The most impressive of ail South Carolina snakes, the diamondback, is primarily a 
coastal region species in the State and has not been found on the SRP. The nearest populations may occur within 50 
rniles of the SRP's southern border. 
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FACTORS INVOLVED IN POISONOUS 
SNAKEBITE 

A person's chances of receiving a dangerous snake- 
bite in the United States are rare. But thj chance always 
exists, particularly in South Carolina. Five steps can be 
identified which lead to a possibly serious snakebite. 
Careful consideration of each may be helpful in dispelling 
myth and rumor about poisonous snakebite as well as in 
' indicating poirttsat which a person has some control over 
his fate. Furthermore, selected sets of facts and statistics 
provide an indication of what an individual's chances of 
serious injury or death may be as a consequence of being ' 
bitten by a poisonous snake in North America. 

Step I. Probability' of Encounter 

z Most habitats in nonurbah areas of South Carolina 
have at least a few snake species which are commonly seen. 
It is a near certainty that people who take frequent trips 
to wooded areas, lakes, streams, or rivers during the warmer 
months in this state will eventually encounter some species 
of snake. ' 

Many different ^nvironmentaKfactors influence the 
activity levels of differerifbipecies. Temperature islthe 
singlemost important factor affecting snakes and most 
other reptiles/Tor this reason, a warm spell in February 
can result m the appearance of several $outn Carolina 
snake species, whereas a cool period in- late April can 
inhibit their activity. Time of day is also important, al- 
though the exact relationship with above-ground activity 
is not cleaijy understood. ' 

Rainfall probably stimulates jgftvity in some situa- 
tions however, its influence is difficult to assess, and no 
hard and fast rule can be spt forth. Unfortunately our 
lack of knowledge aijd understanding about the habits 
and general ecology of most Snake species^provides us 
•with little, in thj way of predictability about how a given 
species will respond ^particular conditions of season, 
weather, and location. However, a reliable statement can 
be made that one has a high chance of ultimately encoun- 
tering a snake in natural habitats in South Carolina. 

•The factors discussed in the following paragraphs 
, are known to affect activity of snakes in some situations: 

Temperature. Most reptiles, particularly snakes, are 
' rendered helpless as environmental temperatures approach 
freezing. Below Jerripcratutes of 50 to 55 *F, most poison-* 
ous snakes, if seen above the ground at all, will be mod- 
erately inactive. Unfortunately, the rule does not hold 
true for l00%>of the cases. A snake may be warmer than 
its surroundings due to basking in the sun or recent emer* 
gence from warmer-than-air water. But, in a general 
sense, cool weather means fewer snakes will appear and 
those that do wiH be less active. 



Season. The seasonal trends in snake activity 
partly^eflect temperature^ but other factors are apparently 
involved also. As far as we know, all species of South 
Carolina snakes are reproductively most active during the 
springmonths of March, April, and May. This mate- , , 
6 seeking period is the one of greatest activity by most snake 
species, and most species are seen less frequently after- the 
spring peak. But during the summer months, no matter 
what the weather conditions, there is some possibility in 
-South Carolina of encountering any species. 

For some species, such as the hognose snakes and 
canebra^e rattlers, a fall activity peak 4lso occurs, usually 
in September or early October. ( Occasional specimens pre 
seen on warm days in November, but during December, * 
January f and February* snake activity is practically non- 
' existent in these areas except for unusually long spells of 
warm weather. A sampling of SRP snakes from road 
captures indicates seasonal activity patterns of some species 
(see FIG 2). 

Time of Day, Many species of snakes have preferen- 
tial times of activity, whereas others can be found at almost 
any time of day or night. A few species deserve mention 
because of their predictability. For example, black racers, 
coachwhips, and hognose snakes are never active after 
dark. They-ean be oategoricaHy classed as strictly diurnal. 
In contrast, scarlet snakes, and striped water snakes are 
almost exclusively nocturnal* usually between sundown and 
midnight. Most species are not completely restricted to a 
particular time of day although most of their activity may 
be. The following list indicates the daily activity patterns 
of some SRP species for which information is available. 



Activity Period 

Primarily late afternoon, 
|arly evening 

Primarily daytfme 



Primarily nighttime" 



Species 

Canebrake Rattlesnake 



Easter^ Hognose Snake 
Southern Hognose Snake 
Southern Black Racer 
Eastern Coachwhip 
Florida Pine^Snake 
Eastern Kingsnake 

Florida Green Water Snake 
Eastern Glossy Snake 
Eastern Mud Snake 
Corn Snake 

Northern Scarlet Snake 
Eastern Cottonmouth 



It should be kept in mind that, although a poisonous 
species may be primarily a~night crawler, some individuals 
' do move, around during the day. Also, inactive specimens 
have to stay somewhere, even if it is merely coiled beside 
a log. 
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f * Rainfall. A heavy rain in some parts of Florida will 
. |» invariably bring out numerous snakes, particularly at night. 
* Vljhis phenomenon apparently ^foes not occur on the SRP, 
although it is true for satajhanders andirogs. Except for 
5 undetermined subtle effects, rainfall has no apparent 
direct effect On activity of snakes on the SlPfP and hence 
on the chances of a person encountering a poisonous snake. 



Step II. 



Probability pjf 
Poisonous 



Wfif 
us I 



the Snake Being 



Six of the 38 species of snakes in South Carolina are 
5isonoub;hbwever, the different species of both types 
va$y considerably in their commonness or rarity. Because^ 
of fixe high number of uncontrolled variables involved, no 
standard set of rules canjje set forth to allow a probability 
statement about the chanced a trbd-upon snake being 
poisonous or nonpoisonous. For example, as indicated 
above, season of the year, locality within the state, type 
of habitatytime of day, arid weather conditions all influence 
what species of snake is likely to be encountered. Some 



facts which may indicate relative abundanre, however, are 
the proportion of species in preserved scientific collections 
within the state as well as selected sets of data from studies 
on S&P. Both, unfortunately, suffer from certain biases 
.because rate or otherwise interesting species (such as rattle- 
snakes) are more likely to be noted and collected, whereas 
common forms such as black racers or water snakes may 
not be as noteworthy and as well represented as they 
actually are in nature. 

One indication of commonness is information based ^ 
on systematic road cruises conducted at the SRP. In two 
studies of this type (one in 1965 and one in 1976), a route 
was selected which passed through all of the representative 
habitats of the area. The route was patrolled throughout 
the active season, at all times of the day and night, and 
under different weather conditions. Although biased in * 
certain regards, these censuses indicate the presence and 
relative abundance of species which frequently travel over- 
land. The findings from the two studies are indicated in 
FIG 2. 



- Block Racpt 
Coluber constrictor 

Scarlet Snake 
^pphoro coccmea 

Copperhead 
Agkistrodon contortfix 

Coachwhip 
Mostiqpphis flogellum 



Canebrake Rottlesnaki 
Crotolushorridut 

Eastern Garter Snake 

. Thomnophis strtoti^ 

Corn Snake 
Elaphe gut tot a 

Banded Water Snake 
Natnx foscioto 

Cottonmouth Moccasin 
Agk is tro don p isc/ von 




BASED ON A TOTAL 
OF 193 SNAKES 



IO 15 * 20 
PERCENT 
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FIG 2. Jfatmve abundance of snakes collected crossing highways of the Savannah River Plant 



by Duever* in 1965 (N - / 10; black bars) and by Bute 7 ml 976 (N ; open bars). Sampling 
of this type tends to emphasize the presence of large, active species mat are likely to move long 
distances. . k 



* M. /. Duever. "Distribution in space and time of reptiles on the Savannah River Plant in 
South Carolina. " Unpubl. M. $ Thesis, University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia (1976). 

t D. Buie and I. L. BrJsbin, jr. "Baseline studies of selected vertebrates of the Sdvannah River 
Plant. " In Preparation. • 
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lit. Probability of Being Bitten by a 
Poisonous Snake After Encounlir^ 



Many snakebites occur after an individual has seen 
the snakevthat will ultimately bite him and while the accident 
cam still be avoided. So, a first step in dealing with a snake 
in any capacity is to treat it as poisonous until you have a 
confirjned identification. If you are not absolutely positive 
of the Species, let it alone completely. Killing a snake in an 
uninhabited area does little to reduce the snake population 
size and only incjeasgy^rson's chances of being bitten. 
Many snakeWrf^Ssuh from a lack of'respect for a small 
snake whjcfimay be encountered. Frequently the victims 
are chihjffen. But many are adults who pick up specimens 
because ^hey think they know how to do so without being 
bitten. Some snakebites occur from snakes which were 
thought to be dead or nohpoisonous and were picked up 
by unwary persons. The possibilities of accidentally being 
bitten by an unseen snake are very real, but to be bitten 
after you have seen thp animal is inexcusable. All indica- 
tions are that a thinking adult has a rmnimal chance of being 
bitten b^yjo^onous snake in South Carolina 

Step IV. Probability of the Bite Being >« 
Dangerous 

One of the least predictable features of poisonous 
snakebite is the seriousness of a bite immediately after the 
victim is struck. Table 5 shows the' range of variability in 
effects which have been reported for actual cases of poi- 
sonous snakebite. The first category indicates that one- 



fourth of the venomous snakebites are, for all practical 
purposes, harmless! They cause absolutely no^medically 
treatable effects! In fact, approximately 2/3 of the snake- 
bite victims in North. America show little or no effect .from 
being bitten. At the other end of the spectrum, however, 
greater than 10% of the cases could resuLt in serious con- 
sequences, such^ft loss of feeling in a Iim6, amputation or 
even death if proper treatment is not administered. After 
being bitten, however, one does not know how seribus the 
bite actually is. An encouraging fact is that in recent years 
fewer than 1 in ^00 people bitten in this country have 
actually died from poisonous snakebites. 

Some variables are more dependable than others in , 
, estimating an individual's probability of having received a 
serious bite. Obviously, .a large dfamondback is to be more 
feared than a smaN copperhead since no deaths from the 
copperhead have been recorded in the United States in the 
last 25 years. But, suppose t£e rattlesnake had -recently 
killed two rabbits for a meal so that its venom supply was 
greatly reduced. Orvif only one fang penetrated the skin, 
the' venom dose would be only one-half. On the other hand, 
if a copperhead sunk both fangs right in the center of a 
major artery, the effects might be immediate and severe. 
Unfortunately, we seldom hayg^nformation of this type 
when the snake bites his victim!* Furthermore, a person \sr 
s not likely to have a firm knowledge of his own physiological 
condition in terms of his bo'dy's response to an injectiorj of 
vervom. Uncertainties sudi as these always leave the serious- 
ness of the tMtein doubt. * -n 



TABLE 5. An indication^ the probability of a South Carolina snakebite being serious is given below. 
A collection of more than 1 300 Case histories from mostly southern states reveals that the majority of 
pit-viper bites result in minimal or no effect to the victim.* } 



) 



Level of 
Venenation 
(introdu^tiqn 
of venom 
into body) 

None % 



Slight* 
Moderate 




Severe 



Symptoms 

^ Fang marks, but+tttteor 
no pain 

Slight swelling and pain 

Pain, swelling, possible 4 
* nausea, syjnptoms of 
shock 

Incased intensity of 
pain, swelling, and other 
symptoms; possible un- 
consciousness in later 
stages 0 



Recommended Medical 
Treatment 

None 

MinimaJ; usually no anti-vgiin 
required. 

Medical attention necessary 
with admfhis>ation of anti- 
venin 

Medical attention essential, 
high levels of anti-venin 



Percentage 
of Sample 

25 
38 
22 



14 



* Table adapted from (1) H. M. PaVrish, |.C. Gotdner, and S, L Silberg, 1966 Poisonous snakebites causing no 
venenation. Postgraduate Metycme 39 (3)- 265-269 and from (2) L JL-iWan Mierpp, 1976 Poisonous 
snakebite: A review. 2. Symptomatology and treatrnent. v 
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Pit Viper Head - The head of a canebrake rattlesnake is used to . 
demonstrate the mechanism by which venom is administered, to a 
victim. Poison glands (A) are located on either side of the head. 
On a larfe .rattlesnake these may contain several ci 8f venom at 
any one time. As a result of the impact and pressure from biting 
a victim, poison is forced from the sacs thfbugjLvenom ducts IB) 
, into the hollow fangs (F).*An opening (G) in t* tip of the fangs 
aHpws the system to operate in the same manner as a hypodermic 
syringe. The dotted line (H) indicates the position of the movable 



fangs when the mouth H closed. Pit-vipers usuall y have a series of 
replacement fangs which move^nto position, onTatTtTme on 
either side, if a fang is damaged or removed. irTcontrast, the fangs 
of coral snakes are considerably smaller and more or less permanently 
fixed in position in the front of the mouthy 

The heat-sensitive "pit" (D) of a pit-viper is located slightly below 
a line drawn from eye (£) to nostril (C). 
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Step V. Probability of Receiving Improper 
• Treatment 

The treatment of poisonous snakebite is one of the 
major determinants of the ultimate seriousness. Improper 
treatment of the bite of a small pit-viper can easily lead to 
moqe serious medical complications than undertreatment 
of the bite of a moderate sized one. Thg issue of proper 
treatment is debated among physicians and not likely to 
be resolved heU^However, some medical facts make 
certain recommendations appear reasonably unquestionable. 
Mpst medical authorities agree categorically on the follow- 
ing points: 

DONOTDOTHe"fOLLOWING: ^ 

Do not drink or eat anything, including alcoholic 
^ beverages, stimulants, or medicine! 

Do not run or unnecessarily exert ofieself physically! 



DO THE FOLLOWING: 

Do get the victim to a hospital or local medical doctor 
as expeditiously as possible! 

From this point on, what constitutes proper first-aid and 
medical treatment is not agreed upo^v different medical 
authorities with snakebite experienflP 

The following aspects of poisonous snakebite treat- 
ment must be considered, particularly by the victim who 
must make a decision about what to do: Incision and V 
suction, use of constriction band, artificial cooling, we of 
anti-venin in the field. * "** 

Each of the$e can bfe best assessed through the cost/ 
benefit model indicated in Table 6. 
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TABLE 6. Cbst/Benefit Comparison of Controversial First- Aid Treatments* for North American Poisonous Snakebites 



Recommendations 



, Fint- Aid Treatment Possible Benefits 
m * 

Incision and suction Removal of venom 



Constriction band 



Cooling 



Retards movement 
of poison through 
body %9 



Possible oost 



I nfec t iorvexcessive 
bleeding, cutting of 
critical vein, artery, 
nerve, or tendon 



Concentrates poison in 
unfavorable local area: 
restriction of normal 
ck&ilation 



Professional Medical 
Assistance A vailable 
Within 1 Hour 

No action 



No ztctioa 



Reduces pain ?nd Concentrates poison in . No action 

sweltirig: neutralizes^^ unfavorable local area: 
some poisons:' retards cell damage from continued 



movement of poison 
through body 

Neutralizes poison 

< 



- low temperatures 



Infection; anti-phy lactic 
shock: Other reactions 



. No action 



Victim to be Isolated 
From Medical Services 
Fbr Extended Time Period 

Careful cutting with sterile 
blade in vicinitV of bite within 
1 minutes after being bitten: 
begin sterile suction immediately 
for up io 1/2 hour 

Light constriction frequently 
removed 



Limited use to lessen pain 



Careful administration under 
sterile conditions 



Anti-venin 
administration 
(self-administered 

Unj field without ^ 
medical guidance) „ 

* What constitutes proper first-aid treatment of snakebite is a highly controversial subject of debate among physicians.' One reason that a clear, unequivocal 
medical statement cannot be made is that the effects of tha bite fan be so variable (see Table 5). The above recommendations are based on the impact thai 
. an "Jtfcrage" snakebite .would have on a healthy individual. ' j 
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Children Must bt Taught Snake Safety - Many snakes are harmless 
and caft even, be enjoyed as pets in some instances, w 



-J 



but . , . > * 

in South Carolina any chance encounter may be a dangerous one. Children 
should be taught never to pick up a chanced-upon snake, no matter where 
(backya/d, old field, ofrswamp) or how certain they are of what kind it is. 
The consequences of a mistake are too great in £outh Carolina 
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USEFUL REFERENCES 

Specialty journals in herpetology occasionally have 
particular articles pertinent to a region, although these are 
designed for the professional or serious amateur. A variety 
of general references are available which may be appealing 
to someone interested in an extensive understanding of 
the snakes of South Carolina. Selected references are in* 
t dicated below: 

Professional Journals in Herpetology - United States 

Copeia \ 

Journal of Herpetology 

Herpetolopca 

Regional Books 

R. H. Mount, The Reptiles and Amphibians of 
Alabama. Xuburn Printing Co., Auburn, Alabama. 
(1975). • 
• 

B. S. Martof. Amphibians and Reptiles of Georgia. ' 
University of Georgia Press, AthensrGeorgia. (1956). 

JV. M. Palmer. Poisonous Snakes of North Carolina. 
* State Museum of Natural History, Raleigfr, North 
Carolina. (1974). 



Jhibia 



R.^inclair,^. Hon, afid*. B. Ferguson. Amphibians 
and Reptiles of Tennessee. Tenrtessee Game an8 Fisn 
Commission, Nashville, Tennessee. ( 1 9$5). 



General 



R. Conant. A Field Guide to Reptiles and Amphibians 
of Eastern and Central North America. Houghton 
Mifflin Cor^any, Boston. MassachusettsT(l975). 
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